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Singapore: Bridgehead to Communism ? 


StncaporeE—The crown colony of Singapore 
has generally been regarded as a relatively 
stable little island which would get its inde- 
pendence eventually, but only after an orderly 
and not-too-rapid evolutionary process. Recent 
events suggest that this view was superficial 
and illusory. 

The April 2 elections for Singapore’s first 
legislative assembly with an elected majority 
and the strikes and ugly rioting which fol- 
lowed show that (1) the political trend in 
this great British military base and trading 
center is definitely leftward, (2) left-of-center 
groups intend to have complete independence 
a good deal sooner than Whitehall planned 
and are prepared to use extreme tactics to get 
it, (3) pro-Peiping sentiment among the Chi- 
nese—who form 80 percent of the colony’s 
population—is widespread and increasing, 
and (4) the Malayan Communist party has 
made substantial inroads in such key spots as 
the labor unions and, above all, the Chinese 
high schools. 

With almost all the rest of Southeast Asia 
free of Western rule and the Malayan Com- 
munist party well into its seventh year of open 
armed rebellion, the surprising thing perhaps 
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is not that Singapore is in ferment but that it 
has remained fairly calm and orderly—on the 
surface—for so long. In addition to Commu- 
nist subversion and widespread anticolonial 
sentiment, Chinese ultranationalism—even 
xenophobia—has become an important revo- 
lutionary factor. Resurgent China, which 
played an important role on the world stage 
at Geneva and Bandung, has had a tremen- 
dous impact on the Singapore Chinese: on the 
young people, of course, but also on “reaction- 
ary” millionaires. 

Much of the success of the Malayan Com- 
munist party with Chinese high school stu- 
dents stems from its skill in utilizing their 
pro-Peiping emotions. In fact, the extremely 
critical problem of Singapore’s Chinese high 
schools illustrates the fundamental absurdity 
and impracticality of saying to Singapore Chi- 
nese, “You can be for Chinese Communists 
in China but not for Chinese Communists in 
Malaya.” One or two of the Chinese schools 
have virtually been laboratories for produc- 
tion of Malayan Communist party cadres; 
but London for some years prevented really 
decisive police action against them because it 


insisted on making a differentiation between 
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“study groups” using pro-Peiping 
pamphlets and those using literature 
labeled Malayan Communist Party. 
In fact, both London and Singapore 
have simply failed to face honestly 
the whole school problem and to 
tackle it. 


Interacting Layers 


Today there are several distinct but 
interacting layers of political activity 
in Singapore. For example, in the 
case of communism there are the 
subversive and illegal, as well as the 
open and constitutional layers. In the 
elections of April 2 Singapore’s voters 
—primarily Chinese, and primarily 
“have nots”—repudiated the wealthy 
Anglicized Chinese of the long estab- 
lished and conservative Progressive 
party, turned their backs on the 
wealthy, less Anglicized, Chinese-y 
Chinese of the Democratic party, and 
put into office—to its own almost dis- 
mayed astonishment—the somewhat 
left of center Labor Front, a coalition 
of labor groups formed only shortly 
before the elections. 

Headed by David Marshall, a 
young successful Singapore lawyer of 
Iraqi Jewish descent who really be- 
lieves in democratic principles, the 
Labor Front stands for speedy prog- 
ress toward self-government and a so- 
cialist-type welfare state. Unlike the 
Political Action party further left 
and now in opposition, the Labor 
Front is willing to govern temporari- 
ly under a transitional constitution 
which reserves foreign affairs and de- 
fense for British authority and sev- 
eral important ministerial portfolios 
for colonial officials. 


The Political Action party, to the 
left of Marshall, might well win 
more votes than the Labor Front if 
there were elections today. Dedicated 
to left-wing socialism and immediate 
independence, the PAP is certainly 
infiltrated to some degree by Com- 
munists and utilized by them. 


The PAP leader is also a lawyer, 
younger than Marshall, aggressive, 
intelligent and capable—Lee Kuan 
Yu (Harry Lee, before he entered 
politics), a very Anglicized Chinese 
educated in Britain. It is his opinion 
that colonialism is infinitely worse 
than communism, and he declares he 
has no intention of fighting the latter 
until he gets rid of the former. An 
independent Singapore, Mr. Lee ex- 
plains, will not be anti-Communist; 
it will be “neutral,” like India, with 
pro-Peiping sympathies. 


Role of High School Students 


The main support of PAP comes 
from labor (although PAP may have 
than the Labor 
Front, it includes the more impor- 
tant ones) and from the Chinese stu- 


no more unions 


dents, who have greatly influenced, 
if not somewhat cowed, their parents 
and the conservative Chinese Cham- 
ber of Commerce. For some years 
now the Malayan Communist party 
—unlike the British colonial govern- 
ment—has given first priority to 
work among the more than 11,000 
Chinese high school girls and boys 
who attend institutions neither sup- 
ported nor controlled by the Singa- 
pore authorities. Inspired often by 
genuine idealism, by anticolonialism 
and by a virulent form of Chinese 


nationalism disguised under phrases 
like “Chinese culture,” they have 
formed an alliance with left-wing 
labor and repeatedly and openly de- 
fed their teachers, their parents and 
the government. Today they are cer- 
tainly the colony’s greatest single 
problem and probably the Commu- 
nists’ greatest asset in Singapore. 

The July elections in the Federa- 
tion of Malaya should indicate how 
this British protectorate just across 
the narrow Johore Strait feels about 
Singapore’s leftward trend and its in- 
creasing expression of Chinese na- 
tionalism. Although the Chinese are 
in a clear majority in Singapore, the 
Malays are the larger group in the 
Federation, which is in fact a union of 
British-protected Malay states ruled 
by Malay sultans. Unless there is a 
powerful alliance between left-wing 
Malays and left-wing Chinese in the 
Federation, the latter may wish to 
reconsider very seriously whether it 
wants to amalgamate politically with 
Singapore. 

In fact, the prospect of an eventu- 
ally independent “neutralist” Singa- 
pore with strong Peiping ties or sym- 
pathies may not make even neutralist 
Indonesia happy. It must surely be 
giving a few sleepless nights to those 
Britishers, Australians and New Zea- 
landers who had planned to main- 
tain Singapore for some years to 
come as a key military base for Com- 
monwealth defense in Asia. 


(Peggy Durdin has lived in and reported 

from the Far East for many years. She is 

the wife of Tillman Durdin, chief cor- 

respondent of The New York Times in 
Southeast Asia.) 
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The Two Genevas: Diplomatic and Atomic 





Geneva, which has suffered some- 
thing of an eclipse as an international 
stamping ground since the collapse 
of the League of Nations, is coming 
into its own again. Of course, only 
time can tell whether today’s hopes 
for Geneva will turn to ashes tomor- 
row; but for the time being Geneva 
has unquestionably become the capi- 
tal of the world. 

The skyrocketing of Geneva’s diplo- 
matic importance is due to two rea- 
sons. First, it not only played host 
to the first Big Four chiefs-of-state 
meeting since the end of World War 
II—a feather in any city’s cap—but 
it will also host, in August, the un- 
precedented atoms-for-peace confer- 
ence for which President Eisenhower 
laid the groundwork in his dramatic 
UN appearance in December 1953. 
And while both Geneva meetings 
this summer are of the highest im- 
portance and each can be a milestone 
in man’s search for peace and free- 
dom, there is a very good chance 
that the second Geneva parley will 
loom larger in future history books 
than the chiefs-of-state get-together. 

For chiefs of state have gotten to- 
gether before; and this conference 
has been advertising its own unim- 
portance for weeks—no substantive 
decisions to be made, only agree- 
ments on what foreign ministers 
But 
Geneva atom meeting will be the 


should discuss and how. the 
first East-West discussion of a new 
discovery which has already revolu- 
tionized, if not effectively outlawed, 
war and bids to make power so 
cheap and so available that every 
valley will have no excuse for not 
blossoming like the rose. 


It staggers the imagination to think 
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what the Geneva atom talks repre- 
sent. Here are the two giants of the 
cold war suddenly vying with each 
other to outshine and outshow the 
other on a subject which until now 
was the most closely guarded secret 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 
The United States atomic energy 
director, Admiral Lewis L. Strauss, 
insists that Geneva is not going to be 
a “scientific Olympic Games’”—that 
the United States is not out to show 
it knows more and has done more 
with atomic energy than any other 
country—i.e., Russia. The admiral 
can protest all he wants to, but to 
the layman everywhere—be he in 
Rangoon or Moscow, in Rome or 
Washington—the Geneva atoms con- 
ference will, from first to last, be a 
verbal and paper duel between East 
and West, between the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. The other partici- 
pants and the rest of the world will 


be watching it to see which of the 


two knows more and is prepared: to 
tell more about its achievements in 


atomic development. 


U.S. - U.S.S.R. Competition 


If this gathering is not to be a con- 
test for world support, why then is 
the United States so busily setting the 
scene for America’s grand entry on 
the Geneva stage? Admiral Strauss 
announces the United States is going 
to present over 500 papers on atomic 
energy, many heretofore classified. 
The State Department rushes through 
23 bilateral agreements with other 
nations to share its atom know-how 
with them before the curtain rises at 
Geneva. The White House suddenly 
discloses it will double its contribu- 
tion of nuclear fuel going to other 
nations. The AEC decides to repeat 


its courses on atomic reactors for 
foreign students. This could all be 
happenstance; but no one in Wash- 
ington believes it. 

Similarly, Russia is busy setting 
the scene for its appearance on the 
Geneva stage with an armful of 
peacetime atoms. It is showing every 
visitor available—Nehru was the lat- 
est—its peaceful atomic power plants. 
It is busy writing atomic agreements 
with its Communist neighbors— 
China, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania, East Germany, Hungary, Bul- 
garia. It quickly organized a Soviet 
Academy of Sciences’ exposition on 
atomic energy as a preview to Ge- 
neva. Some may think it is not po- 
lite, but it is pertinent to point to 
these things and observe that Wash- 
ington and Moscow are actively and 
energetically competing for the title 
of “most-peaceful user” and “greatest 
sharer” of the atom. 

What has happened is that not 
only is science dissolving the secrecy 
label which has made atomic power 
an enigma wrapped in a mystery, but 
the yearning of world opinion for 
freedom from the want which atomic 
power can supply is literally forcing 
East and West to cooperate and to 
exchange information. Nowhere are 
Kipling’s prophetic lines—“Oh, East 
is East, and West is West, and never 
the twain shall meet, Till Earth and 
Sky stand presently at God’s great 
Judgment Seat”—more applicable 
than at this time and in this connec- 
tion; for with the release of atomic 
energy, the elemental power of the 
material world, “Earth and Sky”— 
and Russia and America, the entire 
globe—“stand presently at God's 
great Judgment Seat.” 


NEAL STANFORD 
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The most significant long-term as- 
pect of the United Nations anniver- 
sary meeting at San Francisco was 
the display of solidarity by the small 
nations, irrespective of geographic 
location, political development and 
economic condition. If one could 
sum up their most heartfelt senti- 
ments in a single phrase, it is the 
desire they all share to be free of 
domination by the great powers. 


This does not mean, as is often 
assumed in the United States, that 
the small nations, or the relatively 
weak great nations like India, take 
no sides in the cold war or are blind 
to the impact of one system as com- 
pared with another on their own 
destinies. Small nations are much too 
well versed in the trials and tribula- 
tions of international life to take such 
a simplified view of events at mid- 
20th century. Their attitude is far 
from negative. On the contrary, they 
make 2 posiuve appeal to the great 
powers, first, for consultation about 
controversies, such as Formosa, 
which might lead to war; and, sec- 
ond, for recognition that the human 
beings who compose them have grave 
problems other than the conflict be- 
tween democracy and communism 
which must be tackled by interna- 
tional institutions—and tackled fast. 


Demand for Universality 


With an impressive single-minded- 
ness, the small nations at San Fran- 
cisco in 1955 pleaded, as they had 
done in 1945, for universalization of 
the UN through the admission of all 
qualified nations (the Charter phrase 
which the United 
States uses as a test for admission, 
was seldom mentioned). Belgium 
and Indonesia, Sweden and the 


“peace-loving,” 


Latin American and Middle East 
countries were of the same mind on 
this subject, and none of the small 
nations introduced exceptions such as 
have been made by the U.S.S.R. and 
the United States in discussions of 
their respective “package” lists. 

In practice the admission of all 
applicants now waiting in the wings 
would greatly strengthen the ranks 
of the small nations, since only three 
of them could be characterized as 
great powers—Germany, Japan and 
Italy. Small nations also indicated 
their concern that a great power— 
China—is now represented at the 
United Nations by a government 
whose authority is limited to For- 
mosa. And Foreign Minister Osten 
Unden of Sweden, whose country 
recognizes Peiping, bluntly urged the 
admission of the Peiping govern- 
ment, which, he said, “is the undis- 
puted master of the whole of the Chi- 
nese mainland,” 


in the UN. 


The small nations are even more 
firmly convinced today than they 
were a decade ago that possession of 
the veto by great powers in the Secu- 
rity Council, to which they reluctant- 
ly agreed in 1945, is a major weak- 
ness of the UN. By and large, they 
are not enthusiastic about revision of 
the UN Charter, for as speaker after 
speaker pointed out, defects in the 
operations of the international or- 
ganization are due not so much to 


to represent China 


faulty machinery as to faulty actions 
by the governments of member na- 
tions—and these would not be af- 
fected by Charter revision. In the 
opinion of the small nations, how- 
ever, the veto is an atavism of the 
pre-UN period, when the great pow- 
ers called the tune, and should be 


dispensed with at the earliest possi- 
ble moment. 


Accent on Development 


What the small nations—which in 
any case cannot hope to defend them- 
selves against great powers, least of 
all in the nuclear age—are preoccu- 
pied with is not preparation for hot 
war or cold, but preparation for a 
fuller, better peacetime existence. 
With striking unanimity their spokes- 
men dwelt on the need for economic 
(and not merely political) independ- 
ence through the diversification of 
ecoriomies often tied to one or two 
crops or strategic raw materials, par- 
ticularly in Latin America and South- 
east Asia. They eloquently advocated 
a larger allocation of the world’s capi- 
tal resources for the development of 
underdeveloped areas through inter- 
national agencies. They pictured the 
benefits of technical assistance ren- 
dered to small nations by the United 
Nations and by the specialized agen- 
cies—the most impressive statement 
coming from Prince Wan Waithaya- 
kon, foreign minister of Thailand, 
who devoted practically his entire 
speech to this subject. 

But the greatest enthusiasm was 
reserved for discussion of the poten- 
tialities of atomic energy. The atom, 
only yesterday regarded as the direst 
threat to mankind, was extolled as 
the source of a more abundant, less 
in the 
Opera House could not but be 


arduous life. The listener 
moved by the faith of countless mil- 
lions, reflected in the words of their 
representatives, that science might 
open hitherto-undreamed-of vistas of 
health, productivity and prosperity 
to peoples who otherwise might have 


(Continued on page 176) 
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Argentina is back in the news, and 
true to the unhappy tradition of the 
United States press, the reason is 
bad. On June 16 the country and the 
regime were shaken to their founda- 
tions by the second unsuccessful re- 
volt against President Juan D. Perdén. 
(The first, less serious, took place on 
September 28, 1951.) On that same 
fateful Thursday General Perén and 
his 
cated by the Vatican for having ex- 


government were excommuni- 
pelled from the country two high 
Argentine prelates as the climax of a 
long campaign against the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

The revolt was engineered by ele- 
ments in the naval air force and 
failed because the army hierarchy in 
Buenos Aires stood firm. Perén had 
cleverly purged high army ranks, 
had eliminated or sent to the prov- 
inces men whom he could not trust, 
and had kept in Buenos Aires only 
units whose commanders were bound 
to him for reasons of self-interest if 
not of loyalty. The people did not 


the 


provinces appear to have been paci- 


rise, and commanders in the 
fied by promises of reform or else 
lacked the means to stage a sustained 
uprising. 

These are the bare facts, and to 
write about Argentina in its present 
state of ferment is bound to involve 
some speculation. However, it is im- 
portant and useful to examine the 
background and try to understand 
why and how such a revolt could 
take place. History, like nature, ab- 
hors a vacuum. A revolt strikes the 
public mind like a bolt of lightning 


or the eruption of a volcano, but the 
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suddenness is deceptive. In a revolt a 
long-term process has come to frui- 
tion. 


Let us look first at some basic 
facts. Argentina is a country of capi- 
tal importance in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Its only Latin American peer 
in material terms is its huge neigh- 
Brazil. Its 


Pampa has for generations made 


bor, fabulously fertile 
Argentina one of the world’s great 
sources of meat, wheat and wool. Its 
population of 19 million is racially 
more homogeneous than ours, being 
composed almost wholly of white 
European stock. The aboriginal In 
dians were nearly all killed off, and 
very few Africans and Asians have 
settled there. The Argentines are a 
people of high culture with the larg- 
est and oldest middle class in Latin 
America. By any standard—material 
resources, industrial skills, temper 
ate climate, strategic importance, ur- 
banization, culture and intelligence 
—Argentina and the Argentines de 
serve a high ranking. 


What's Wrong in Argentina? 


But something is wrong with the 
picture, as present circumstances 
prove. The Perén regime is obvious- 
ly faced with a profound degree of 
disaffection and is looked down upon 
by other nations or at best accepted 
with distaste. Anyone who respects 
democracy and freedom must despise 
the regime; anyone who believes in 
freedom of worship, whether he is a 
Roman Catholic or not, must be criti- 
cal of the crude and brutal measures 
Perén used in his anti-Church cam- 
paign. And the economy of this natu- 
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rally rich country is in a critical state. 


It would be naive to blame every- 
thing that has gone wrong in Argen- 
tina on Juan Domingo Perén. He 
himself is a result of forces that had 
gathered strength in Argentina and 
the world outside before he appeared 
on the scene. In any event, dictators 
in great countries like Argentina are 
somewhat like Phaéthon driving the 
chariot of the sun; they are carried 
along in spite of themselves. 

Perén is a product of the militari 
zation of Argentina. There was a 
period of eight decades from the 
middle of the 19th century onwards 
during which Argentina was under 
civilian rule. Unfortunately, this rule 
was not effective, and in spite of cer- 
tain persistent elements of democ 
racy and freedom, it was not demo 
cratic. This was true not only in the 
political sense but, what is more im 
portant, in the sense that the country 


lacked social and economic justice. 


Given the opportunity, Argentina 
might well have achieved a viable 
democracy, for the elements of de- 
mocracy were all there; but by 1930 
it was a society in ferment, without 
direction and without shape. It could 
not stand the shock of the economic 
crisis that followed the United States 
financial crash of 1929 and the 
growth of totalitarian ideas, particu- 
larly in the German-trained Argen 
tine army. In the circumstances it 
was doubtless inevitable that Argen- 
tina, like Italy, Germany and Spain, 
should have moved toward a Fascist 


dictatorship. 





So far as Perén was concerned, 
two dates were crucial. The first was 
September 4, 1930, when General 
José E. Uriburu staged a military 
coup which drove out the civilian 
government of President Hipédlito 
Irigoyen of the Radical party. From 
that time to this very day Argentina 
has been dominated by the military. 
Juan Perén was then an army cap- 
tain. The second date was June 4, 
1943, when a group of 19 colonels, 
including Perén in a minor role, 
overthrew the government of Presi- 
dent Ramon S. Castillo. Within two 
years Perén was secretary of labor, 
minister of war, vice-president, and 
finally (after a dramatic attempt to 
drive him out in October 1945 had 
failed) dictator and president. 


Perén Against Oligarchy 


Perén was the outstanding figure 
in Argentina from 1944 onward; so 
there have been something like 11 
years of Peronism. He came in as a 
popular hero; no one can deny him 
that. For the first time in Argentine 
history a leader had espoused the 
cause of the underdog—and in this 
he was enormously helped by his 
glamorous mistress, later his wife, 
Eva Duarte. And, of course, he had 
the controlling group of army lead- 
ers behind him. 

The early Peronism was, there- 
fore, this famous combination of 
army strength backed by the popu- 
lar support of the descamisados, the 
“shirtless ones,” or workers. It was a 
class movement directed against the 
Argentine oligarchy (the great aris- 
tocratic landowning class with its 


banking and business associates) and 
against the “Yankee imperialist.” 
The Church in those days was suc- 


cessfully wooed by Perén, whom it 
supported in the 1946 presidential 
elections and in return received privi- 
leges and concessions which Perén re- 
cently canceled. Argentina was to be 


economically “emancipated” through 
industrialization, by making use of 
the huge surpluses of sterling, dol- 
lars and credits which the treasury 
held at the end of World War II. The 
country was to take its rightful place 
as the leading power of South Ameri- 
ca. Finally, a sort of doctrine was 
evolved called justicialismo, based on 
a “third position” between capitalism 
and communism. 


Decline of Peronism 


This sketchy description of Peron- 
ism is worth recalling because almost 
none of it remains today. Peronism 
as a doctrine or philosophy or system 
of government is a ghost of the past. 
Perén remains, and the army has 
just made a comeback after the dic- 
tator had reduced it to a group of 
weak, uninspired and sometimes ve- 
nal officers who he felt sure could 
not challenge his power. (Whether 
they could or not, in the recent revolt 
they didn’t.) 

The descamisados had been vot- 
ing against Peronist candidates in 
factory and local trade-union elec- 
tions, and there is little doubt that a 
majority of them no longer favored 
the regime. They had received bene- 
fits from Perén at the beginning, but 
their real wages barely kept pace 
with the rise in the cost of living and 
they were bearing relatively the high- 
est tax burden in the country. Worst 
of all, they had lost their freedom, 
for all the unions are grouped under 
the General Confederation of La- 
bor (the CGT), which is an arm of 
the government headed by Peronist 
stooges. Argentine workers are not 
illiterate Indians or coolies; as stated 
before, they are white Europeans. 

Meanwhile, the oligarchy — with 
the exception of a very few families 
—are where they were and in posses- 
sion of all their property and wealth, 
but they are unable to affect govern- 
ment policy. Argentina has, in fact, 


been ruled by the middle class since 
1916. 


Perén and U. S. 


The frantic and extraordinarily 
bungled efforts to industrialize the 
nation in the first five years after 
World War II almost led to disas- 
ter, although, to be sure, they have 
brought a high degree of industriali- 
zation. Recently the program has had 
to be slowed down, and now empha- 
sis is once again being put on the 
eternal riches of the fertile Pampa. 
There is a severe inflation and a seri- 
ous lack of capital. The threat of 
South American hegemony and the 
undoubted influence that Perén ex- 
ercised throughout Latin America 
during the early postwar years have 
virtually disappeared. 

In a sudden shift of tactics two 
years ago, the Yankee imperialist vil- 
lain has been wooed—and one might 
add, temporarily won—instead of at- 
tacked. Many Argentines consider 
the friendliness of the United States 
to be a great factor in Perén’s favor, 
for it brings loans, encouragement 
for American investors, and national 
prestige. Actually Perén is not get- 
ting much from the United States 
in a material way. The moral aspect 
is hard to gauge, except that it is 
clear we Americans are the losers in 
the long run for backing a dictator 
against the wishes of those elements 
of his people who will some day— 
perhaps sooner than one suspects— 
be ruling Argentina. 


Church Crisis 


Then there is the puzzling and 
unsavory anti-Church campaign. No 
one knows why General Perén start- 
ed it last November, but it is as- 
sumed that in typical totalitarian 
fashion he was out to crush the one 
element of Argentine society which 
was still powerful and was not a 
part of Peronism. To be sure, the 
Church was not anti-Peronist either, 
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but Perén felt, or expressed, resent- 
ment against Catholic “infiltration” 
into the trade unions, schools, chil- 
dren’s and women’s social organiza- 
tions and against the activities of 
Catholic Action. A Christian Demo- 
cratic movement had started in the 
very Catholic provincial capital of 
Cérdoba in October, and while it 
could not become strong or nation- 
wide very quickly, the general may 
well have feared it. 


‘Secular’ Laws 


Last, but by no means least, there 
was an evident desire to adopt “secu- 
lar” laws and decrees. The list of 
what Perén did in this direction since 
last autumn is formidable—a law 
giving illegitimate children the same 
rights as those born in wedlock, a 
divorce law, a decree legalizing pros- 
titution, another removing religious 
festivals from the Argentine state cal- 
endar. A whole series of measures 
have hit at Catholic influence in the 
schools, abolishing the privileges that 
Perén himself had introduced. Reli- 
gious teaching in state schools is now 
forbidden; government subsidies for 
religious schools and teachers have 
been stopped. In May came the most 
drastic move of all when the Argen- 
tine Congress (a Peronist rubber 
stamp, except for 12 Radical depu- 
ties) passed a law calling for a refer- 
endum on the separation of Church 
and state through a popularly elected 
convention. 


The revolt of June 16 does not 
seem to have been a reaction against 
this anti-Church campaign, even 
though it happened to coincide with 
the excommunication of Perén. How- 
ever, the officers in the armed forces 
are on the whole a conservative, 
Catholic (i.e. religious-minded) lot, 
and the issue may well have con- 
tributed in a general way to the des- 
peration of the rebellious officers and 


to the timing of their revolt. Follow- 
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ing the revolt one of the nastiest fea- 
tures of Perén’s campaign—the arrest 
and imprisonment of priests—was 
stopped, and jailed priests were re- 
leased. It is taken for granted that 
there will now be a decided let-up 
in the anti-Church campaign, but it 
is also believed that Perén will go 
through with the referendum on dis- 
establishing the Roman Catholic 
Church, which has been supported 
by the state since independence was 
won in 1816. 

With this issue Perén has once 
again skillfully divided the forces 
that might oppose him. Many good 
Argentine Catholics desire a separa- 
tion of Church and state, just as they 
favored a divorce law, but those who 
vote to do so will be voting for Perén. 


The whole struggle in Argentina 
has thus come to center around Juan 
Domingo Perén, who is in the long 
line of Latin American caudillos, or 
military chieftains. On June 16 the 
rebellious officers sought to kill him 
and him alone, by bombing the Casa 
Rosada—Argentina’s government 
headquarters containing his office— 
as well as the residence of the gen- 
eral. When they did not succeed, and 
when no one on the ground would 
or could kill Perén, the revolt ended 
in failure. 


Perén Weakened 


The signs, nevertheless, point to a 
decided weakening in General Pe- 
rén’s position. The revolt of June 16 
was profound. It showed that the 
president has isolated himself dan- 
gerously; when it came to the pinch 
he had to fall back on the traditional 
source of power in Latin American 
politics—the army. In so doing he 
has had to make concessions, sacri- 
ficing such Peronist stalwarts as the 
minister of the interior, Angel Bor- 
lenghi; the minister of education, 
Armando Méndez San Martin; and 
his press secretary, Raul Apold. He 


also had to set about trying to make 
his peace with the Vatican and the 
Roman Catholic Church in Argen- 
tina, 

It seems significant, too, that he 
has had to hold down the possible 
exuberance of the descamisados, who 
in normal circumstances would have 
been called out by the leaders of the 
General Confederation of Labor. 
The secretary general of the CGT, 
Eduardo Vuletich, was another 
henchman whom Perén had to sacri- 


fice. 
Army Gains 


In short, Perén has—perhaps tem- 
porarily, perhaps permanently—been 
forced to give more power to the 
army hierarchy. He is less of an ab- 
solute dictator than he was before 
June 16, and for the first time he 
seems to be really vulnerable. 


As the dust gradually settles, one is 


still driven back to the concept of 


Juan Domingo Perén as a dictator 
seeking to retain his personal power. 
When one asks where he is going, 
the answer is, Nowhere; he is more 
than content if he can stay where he 
is. When one asks where Argentina 
is going at the moment, one can only 
say that it is drifting aimlessly, held 
in the grip of an army hierarchy 
headed by General Perén. The lid 
has been put back; Juan Perén is 
sitting on it, and one can only won- 
der when and how it will be blown 
off again. 


READING SUGGESTIONS: Robert J. Alex- 
ander, The Perén Era (New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1951), particularly for 
material on labor unions; George I. Blank- 
sten, Perén’s Argentina (Chicago, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1953), for Peronist 
ideology; Hubert Herring, A History of 
Latin America (New York, Knopf, 1955), 
in which 80 pages are devoted to Argen- 
tina; Arthur P. Whitaker, The United 
States and Argentina (Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1954). There is no Perén 
biography in English; the most recent pro- 
file of Perén is by Herbert L. Matthews, 
“Perén: Enigma of the Western Hemi- 
sphere,” The New York Times Magazine 
(May 1, 1955). 





Spotlight 
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to labor for decades, perhaps a cen- 
tury, to achieve the living standards 
held up by the Western democracies 
as a model to the rest of the world. 
At San Francisco it became clear that 
henceforth the race between the 
atom-possessing powers—the United 
States, the U.S.S.R. and Britain— 
would be run not with armaments 
but with economic and social well- 
being as the priceless stakes. 


"Let Bygones Be Bygones' 


In their attitude toward the great 
powers the small nations displayed a 
mature approach, a spirit of “Let by- 
gones be bygones,” which earlier this 
year had been noted at the Bandung 
conference. The former colonial 
countries refrained from recrimina- 
tion against their erstwhile rulers, 
and in several instances went out of 
their way to praise them—the Philip- 
pines paying tribute to the United 
States, and India commending Brit- 
ain’s decision to press for self-gov- 
ernment in British Togoland. The 
colonial powers, for their part, indi- 
cated relief at the moderation of 
Bandung, which was warmly wel- 
comed by Foreign Minister Paul- 
Henri Spaak of Belgium, whose gov- 
ernment rules the Belgian Congo. By 
rising, at Bandung, above racism, 
which has inflicted and still inflicts 


deep moral wounds on the nonwhite 
peoples, the nations of Asia and 
Africa set the tone for a commemo- 
rative meeting where the spirit of 
brotherhood, so often invoked and 
so often frustrated, began to assume 
tangible reality. 

As the small nations crowded to 
the center of the San Francisco stage, 
as the roster of presidents of the 
General Assembly was called—Iran, 
Mexico, Canada, the Philippines, Bel- 
gium, India, and now the Nether- 
lands—the great powers which had 
dominated the world 


once scene 


seemed to be cast in a new role. 


Their role is no longer that of domi- 


nation, no matter how benevolent, 
rather of 
peacetime leadership in giving the 


over small nations, but 
example and offering the aid needed 


by the less advanced or the less 
strong to achieve both independence 
and security. It seemed as if in the 
United Nations, with all its weak- 
nesses and limitations, the great Bibli- 
cal promise might some day prove 
true—that “the meek .. . shall in- 


herit the earth.” 
Vera Micueres DEAN 


(This is the second of two articles on the 

UN meeting at San Francisco, which Mrs. 

Dean attended as the representative of the 
Foreign Policy Association.) 
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Promoting Economic Development: The 
United States and Southern Asia, by Ed- 
ward S. Mason. Claremont, California, 
Claremont College, 1955. $2.75. 

A brief realistic analysis of the reasons 
why the United States should give eco- 
nomic, as well as military, aid to South 
Asia, with special emphasis on Pakistan, 
where Dr. Mason served as consultant to 
that country’s National Planning Board, 
which is engaged in preparing a develop- 
ment program. 


The Evolution of Diplomatic Method, by 
Harold Nicolson. New York, Macmillan, 
1954. $2.25. 

A witty discussion of the methods of 
diplomacy, old and new, comparing the 
methods of Greece and Rome with those 
of Italy, Britain, France and the United 
States, with comments on “itinerant diplo- 


macy” and “diplomacy by insult,” by a dis- 
tinguished British diplomat and historian. 


The United States and Argentina, by Ar- 
thur P. Whitaker. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1954. $4.75. 


This illuminating and realistic appraisal 
of one of our leading neighbors to the 
south is required reading for all Ameri- 
cans who want to understand the complex 
problems of a proud and able people, one 
of which—the struggle between Perén and 
the Catholic Church—is prominent- 
ly in the news. The author, Professor of 
Latin American History at the University 
of Pennsylvania, believes that the Radicals, 
the staunchest opponents of Perén’s dicta- 
torship, would insist on carrying the na- 
tionalization of foreign business enterprises 
in Argentina even further than Perén. 
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